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XXXIV — Note on two Streams flowing from a common Source in 
opposite Directions. By Professor H. Hbnnessy, F. R. S. 

[ftead June 22, 1868.] 

The peculiarities of river watersheds appear to possess much interest 
for geographers, and have frequently excited discussion in recent 
times.* I may, therefore, be excused for attempting to make a trifling 
contribution to the facts already collected. Amidst the group of 
mountains to the south of Dublin, two small streams arise, one of 
which is traceable from the Dodder, through Rockbrook, up to Glendoo; 
the other is traceable from its junction with the Dargle River at St. 
Valerie, up through Glencullen. Both streams flow from the same 
point, which is precisely at the highest part of the axis of the ravine, 
one end of which is denominated Glencullen and the other Glendoo. 
At the point in question, there is a hollow or pot constantly full of 
water, which is received laterally from a brooklet that rises much 
higher amidst the boggy slopes on the sides of Cruagh and Glendoo 
Mountains. The parting of the streams is not shown on the Ordnance 
Maps, but there seems to be a rude indication of its existence in 
Rocque's Map of the County Dublin, published during the last cen- 
tury. No topographical writer appears to have hitherto noticed the 
phenomenon, and it has thus seemed to me desirable that it should be 
systematically placed on record. The partings of small temporary 
streams frequently arise after heavy rains, but, as in this case, the ob- 
servations were all made during the prevalence of dry weather, the 
phenomenon may be considered as comparatively permanent. I visited 
the spot three times, and on the last occasion (June 17) I found almost 
all the watercourses which I crossed on the sides of Tibradden Moun- 
tain perfectly dry, while the turf was everywhere hard. No rain had 
been recorded in Dublin since the 3rd, and then it had fallen in a small 
quantity ; while a shepherd whom I met near the bifurcating streams 
assured me, that for the preceding three months the dryness which pre- 
vailed in the locality was quite unusual. In company with Mr. J. 
O'Kelly, of the Geological Survey of Ireland, I minutely examined the 
circumstances of the water parting. We verified the precise point of 
bifurcation which I had previously detected in the pot already alluded 
to, by scattering in the water some fragments of moss which had 
nearly the same specific gravity as the water itsetf; after a short inter- 
val some fragments were carried N. W., towards the Dodder, while 
others were carried S. E., towards Glencullen and St. Vallerie. The 
appearance of the ground exhibited no trace of artificial cutting or 
embanking that might give rise to the bifurcation, while the rushes and 
moss which surround the diverging streamlets seem to have been long 



* See the " Athensum," volume for July to December, 1863, pp. 19, 59, 83, 113, 
248, 578, 652, and 657; also the volume for January to June, 1866, pp.367, 398. 
499, 664, 636. 
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growing without disturbance. Although the complete verification of 
this phenomenon in dry weather requires patience and attention, it 
cannot be attended with difficulty after heavy rains. The so-called bi- 
furcations of large rivers, often referred to in the writings of geographers, 
are entirely different in character ; being, in fact, rather Siamese twin 
junctions by intermediate channels ; while this, though on a very small 
scale, is an instance of a true bifurcation, and appears to be of com- 
paratively rare occurrence in a permanent form.* 



XXXV — On the Discover! of thkee Earthen Vases at Palmers- 
town, County of Dublin, one of which contained Human Re- 
mains, Fragments of Shell, and Doo Bones. By Dr. W. Frazer, 
M. R. I. A., Hon. Member Montreal Medico -Chirurgieal Society, &c. 

[Read June 22, 1868.] 

Portions of three earthen vases were recently obtained at Palmerstown, 
county of Dublin, all of them unfortunately broken into pieces by the 
rude treatment they got when found by the labourers. One of these 
urns, of small size, presents little of interest. The second, in which 
human bones were discovered, was of unusual bulk, its mouth measur- 
ing eleven inches in diameter ; its peculiar style of ornamentation is 
also deserving of remark. Around the third vase, the mouth of 
which was about seven inches in diameter, was built a carefully 
constructed kist of flags ; it contained portions of the bones of a human 
being, two fragments of shell, and also some dog bones ; a strange as- 
semblage that remind us of the " Kitchen Middens" of Denmark, and of 
our own shores, in which human remains are found mixed with shells, 
and occasionally also the bones of man's faithful companion in the chase, 
his dog. Unlike, however, to these "Kitchen Middens," no weapons were 
discovered in or near the locality where these vases were procured. 

A pit or quarry, marked on the Ordnance Maps, ha3 been long 
worked for raising boulder stones for paving and macadamizing pur- 
poses immediately beyond the village of Palmerstown, and within a 
short distance of the River Liffey ; it is excavated in the alluvial drift, 
and its open banks present good views of that deposit, which through- 
out the district covers over the stratified rocks, the mass of rolled stones 
imbedded in tenacious clay rising within a foot or eighteen inches of the 
soil. This pit is situated in a rich grass field that slopes down to the 
river. Early in June, 1868, when the workmen were excavating the 
western side of the quarry, which is about ten feet deep, a fall of the 



* Some of the discussions in the " Athenaeum," referred to in note, p. 335, relate to the 
phenomena of lakes with two outlets. It now seems that Lough Derg (Donegal) may 
be included among such lakes, for in addition to its principal outlet, which flows towards 
the north into the Atlantic, there is a second smaller outlet, which discharges itself south- 
wards into Lough Erne. 



